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Committee of the Whole House, that the First 
Resolution, respecting East-India Affairs, should 
be taken into consideration, Mr. Briice intro- 
duced his obsorvations on the subject, by stat- 
ing, that his object was to submit to the con- 
sideration of the Committee, in the shortest 


practicable manner, the series of events, which 
had marked the progress and actual state 
of the East-India Company’s affairs j leaving 
it to the unbiassed judgement of Members to 
draw, from facts only, such inferences as might 
enable them to form their opinions on this great 
national question. 

If the arrangement of Indian aflairs, at tliis 
crisis, led only to the abstract question, whe- 
ther an open trade, or a regulated trade, would 
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be most for the advantage of the kingdom, little 
more could occur, than arguments leading to 
conclusions, upon which a speculative system 
of Indian affairs might be devised ; but if the 
question shall be allowed to assume its true cha- 
racter, whether British India, and the trade tp 
the countries within the Company’s limits, could 
be best preserved for the public advantage, by 
adhering to the system which now exists, with 
such modidcations as could, iij any way, consist- 
ently with the preservation of th&t system, meet 
the expectations of the numerous claimants for 
the open trade? — or, whether the existing system 
of Indian affairs shall be, at once, abandoned ? 
it would require, indeed, very serious reasons 
to support such a measure, and will impose an 
awful responsibility on those, who may devise 
or bring about such a political and commercial 
innovation. The following subjects, Mr. Bruce 
observed, would necessarily require attention, 
before any decision, founded on fact, or on ex- 
perience, could be effected : — 

1. The successive Rif^hts of the Company , in 

the 
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the exercise of which they have acquired and 
administered the Indian Empire, and the com- 
merce which has been inseparably connected 
with it. 

2. The Esperience of more than two hundred 
^arSy during which the commerce of Great- 
Britain, with the East-Indies, has been pre- 
served to the realm, by means of Excluave 
Privileges, notwithstanding a succession of at- 
tempts at partial) though not equally great 
changes with l;hose which are projected. 

3. An enumeration of the Losses and Dan- 
gers in India, and to ike China Trade, which, 
he apprehended, a deviation from the existing 
system of Indian affairs might produce. 

4. A short examination of the Sources qf 
the ^Applications for an Open Trade ; of the 
proposed Resolutions ; and of the Evidence 
subsequently laid before the House by the 
Company. 
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Before entering upon any of these subjects, Mr. 
Bruce observed, that it was not his intention to 
enter into any discussion respecting monopolies, 
or whether the East-India system could be class- 
ed, by any man of soimd sense, under that un- 
popular denomination} because, however ap- 
ceptable this species of reasoning might be, to 
those who are accustomed to argue from hypo- 
thesis only, all that could be said on the subject, 
would, to men of experience and knowledge of 
Indian affairs, appear useless, aild to those who 
were resolved to be the dupes of their own spe- 
culations, irrelevant. 

He, therefore, proposed to limit tlie whole 
of the observations which he had to offer, to 
the subjects which he had enumerated. 

In adverting to the Rights of the East-India 
Company, in the exercise of which they had 
acquired and administered the Indian Empire, 
and preserved a direct trade between England 
and the East-Indies, he shortly detailed the fol- 
lowing series of facts. 

The Company were constituted by Queen 

Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth, a Body Politic and Corporate, with 
succession, with power to acquire and dispose 
of property in England, and to acquire by pur- 
chase, or by treaties with the Native Princes, 
such stations, within their limits, as might be^ 
qpme factories or seats of trade. In explana- 
tion, he remarked, that this Charter, like a law, 
was perhaps better understood by referring to . 
the events and circumstances under which it 
was granted, than by the mere letter of the 
charter itself. 

The connection between England and the 
Seventeen Provinces of the Netherlands had 
existed forages, and had been of commercial 
importance to both countries. When Charles 
V. reduced the whole of the Seventeen Provin- 
ces tb his obedience, he allowed the Seven Nor- 
thern Provinces to retain many of their civd 
rights ; and as, at this period, the reformed reli- 
gion, of which the Queen was the avowed pro- 
tector, had made con/ brable progress in those 
Provinces, she secret/ ncouraged the Protest- 
ants in the Netherlaniis, at the time that Philip 

II. 
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II. was endeavouring to establish absolute pow- 
er, and the Inquisition, in his Flemish domi- 
nions. These circumstances produced the Union 
of Utrecht, in 1579, and laid the foundation of 
the government of the States General of the 
United Provinces, which, under the directiqp 
of the first Prince of Orange, asserted and 
maintained the independence of the Dutch, 

Tlie territory which the Dutch possessed was 
narrow, and, with the exception of its natural ma- 
ritime strength, afforded resourcfes that were un- 
equal to raise and to maintain a force sufficient 
to oppose the armies and fleets of Spain. The 
States, therefore, armed and equipped ships,which 
they sent to the East- Indies, partly with a view 
of making prizes from the Spanish- Portugueze 
fleets (Spain and Portugal being then Anited 
under the same sovereign) and partly with a view 
of finding resources from trade, by which they 
might defend the independence of their country 
in Europe. 

The success of the Dutch, in this enterprize, 
was necessarily known to the English mer- 
chants, 
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chants, who formed, in London, an Associa- 
tion of Merchant Adventurers for trade to the 
East-Indies, and applied to the Queen for a 
Charter of Incorporation, that, by thieir equip- 
ments and trade, they might open a direct 
intercoiu-se between England and the East- 
Indies. 

With that cautious policy, which distinguished 
this wise sovereign, the Queen, (though induced 
to listen to the application of the Merchant 
Adventurers, from their desire to enlarge that 
maritime power by which she had preserved 
the independence of her crown against the 
Armada of Spain, in 1588,) required a report 
from them on the countries to which they 
proposed to trade, that she might not involve 
herself in contests with the maritime pow- 
ers with which England was in alliance; and, 
after subjecting this report to the examination 
of the celebrated Fulke Greville, she granted 
the Charter to the London East-India Com- 
pany, the terms of which have been mentioned; 

leaving 
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leaving thus to her country an example, that 
the grant of Uie Charter was founded on a 
previous and full examination of the facts and 
circumstances, which induced her to accede 
to the wi^es of the Association, which had 
solicited her protection. 

The Queen, also, anxious for the encourage- 
ment of the commerce and navigation of her 
subjects, and, at the same time, willing to 
confer her protection on thot portion of them 
who had advanced their proj)erty, and were 
about to adventure their lives, in the under- 
taking, granted them Exclusive Privileges of 
trade for fifteen years, that she might have 
opportunities to ascertain, by experience, whe- 
ther the plan would tend to the benefit or 
advantage of the realm. Hence the fise of 
the distinction between the Chartered Rights of 
the Company^ and their Exclusive Privileges 
of trade; the one making the Company a 
Corporation, with succession, the other con- 
ferring a temporary privilege, which the Crown 


was 
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was to continue or not, after a limited term, 
according as the measure might be found ad- 
vantageous, or not, to the kingdom. 

The result of this wise policy was not known 
when Queen Elizabeth died ; and her successor, 
jSmes I., had scarcely assumed the reins erf* 
government, when his narrow resources in- 
duced him to grant licences to Michelbourn 
and others, to try experiments in the East- 
India trade, in dirSet opposition to the existing 
privileges of tl\e London Company, which 
he professed to support j but the experience 
of a few years convinced the King, that the 
innovation was dangerous, as (putting the 
losses and sufferings of the London Com- 
pany out of view, either of the few fectories 
which had as yet been formed,, or of their 
ships and property) it threatened the very ex- 
istence of the direct trade between England 
and the East-Indies ; and therefore, in X609, 
the King renewed the Charter of Queen Eliza- 
beth, with more ample powers for acquiring 
new factories and possessions, and granted 

c tliem 
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them the exclusive privileges of trade to the 
East-Indies ” for ever with the same reser- 
vation, however, as in their first Charter, “ that 
should this trade not be found profitable to 
** the kingdom, it was to cease and determine 
** after three years’ notice.” 

The effect of this Charter was to produce 
additional subscriptions from the Adventurers, 
and larger equipments, which excited the jea- 
lousies of the Dutch, who, by this time, were 
subverting the Spanish-Portugueze power, and 
establishing their monopoly of the finer spices 
in the Banda and- Molucca islands, and at 
Ceylon j which led to those massacres, at Am- 
boyna, &c. which had neaily overset all the 
rights that the London Company had cither 
purchased or acquired j — and it is memorable, 
that this Charter of 1609 was granted in the 
same year that the Truce of Antwerp was obtain- 
ed by the Dutch, which indirectly recognized 

if 

their independence j and that the massacre at 
Amboyna took place nearly at the expiration 
of this truce, when the independence of the 

States 
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States General was recognized and establish- 
ed. 

It is painful to look at the diflSculties which 
the London Company had to meet, during the 
reign of the unfortunate Charles I. ; though it 
iff only a simple reference to facts to mention, 
that, during this period, the Dutch power be- 
came predominant in the East-Indies, and that 
the King, from his want of resources, granted 
licences to his «wn subjects (Courten and 
others) to make encroachments on the Compa- 
ny’s trade, and to form rival factories, at stations 
where it was supposed the Company had not 
established seats of trade. This Association, 
from not being under any regular direction at 
home, had nearly overset the connection between 
England and the few seats of trade which tlie 
London Company had acquired j and, indeed, 
endangered their factories, from the then power- 
ful empire of the Moguls, which embraced 
almost the whole of the coasts of the Penin- 

It 

sula of India} while the consequences were, tliat 
c 2 these 



these Adventurers themselves experienced the 
calamities, which they had previously brought 
on the Cdmpany’s trade and servants j and 
hence, from temptations to return with some 
proportion of gain, they mingled their trade with 
piracy. 

Amid the domestic calamities which overset 
the monarchy, the Usurper was fully aware of 
the importance of extending the navigation and 
commerce of the reahn j but, having been rai- 
sed to power, by the prevaili^lg disposition to 
innovation, he, at length, listened to the spe- 
culations for an open trade to the East-Indies : 
yet, after an experiment of three years, he and 
his Council of State, after a full examination 
of the London Company’s Governor and Com- 
mittees, ^nd of the Merchant Adventurers, 
decided, that the direct trad^ to the East-Indies 
could only be preserved to the realm by restoring 
their rights and exclusive privileges to the Lon- 
don East-India Company. 

After the R^toratiop, while advantage was 

taken 
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tauten of the experience acquired by the exten- 
sion of the navigation and commerce of the 
kingdom, during the Interregnum, the rights of 
the East-India Company were fuUy restored to 
them, and the attempt of forming a government 
ahd trade at Bombay (to take possession of 
which, as a settlement of the Crown, ceded by 
Portugal, as part of the dowry of the Queen, 
the Earl of Marlborough, and Sir Abraham 
Shipman were sent*out,with a naval and military 
armament) termyiated in the King transferring 
the Island, such as it then was, to the London 
Company, to be held, not as a sovereignty, but 
as a freehold property, for a quit-rent payable 
to the CrovAi. 

The King also subsequently granted to thir 
Company, by Charter, in 1674, the island of 
St. Helena, in a similar manner ; so that now 
the Company not only had two possessions equi- 
valent to freeholds (Bombay and St. Helena)" 
granted to them by the drown, i)ut by five suc- 
cessive Charters of Charles IL, a ^onfirmatioa 

of 
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of their rights to those settlements which they 
had purchased and acquired in the Peninsula of 
India j and a right to embody and govern by 
martial law, the guards of their factories ; — and, 
by a Charter of King James II., in 1686, they 
were allowed to coin any species of money usual- 
ly current in India. 

The change of government, in 1688, produ- 
ced two new events ; one on the revenue of the 
kingdom, and the other on the trade to the 
East-Indies. The revenues, wliich hitherto had 

u 

been narrow, and not equal to maintain either 
the alliances, or the armies and fleets required to 
resist the general monarchy projected by Louis 
XI V., called for loans, to meet the perma- 
nent interest of which, taxes were imposed j 
and thus was created what has, since that pe- 
riod, been termed the National Debt. The other 
change was, that as those loans could only be 
dmwn from an eiilargement of trade and navi- 
gation (for ihe plan ‘of forming a Bank.by the 
landed intq:^ failed)^ demands were made on 

the 
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the mercantile interest, in general, and on the 
East-India Company, in particular, for a propor- 
tion of those loans. 

The Company offered seven hundred thousand 
pounds, at three per cent. ; but this sum not 
being equal to the wants of the State, a new 
Association of Merehants offered two millions, at 
eight per cent., which was accepted. The Ge- 
neral Society was accordingly formed, which was 
♦ 

to proceed on tfje plan qf each stock-holder being 
entitled to trade» separately, according to the 
amountof his subscription. This project was onify 
a cover to the scheme of subverting the London 
Company ; and what is memorable is, that it was 
conducted by their old servants, many Of whom 
had returned to Europe, under feeliO^^ of dis- 
appointed ambition. In two daj^,* however, 
after its establishment, the General Sodety ap- 
plied for, and obtained a Charter, constituting 
them a new East-India 'Company, distinguished 
from the London Company, by hayhig^ their Char- 
ter founded on an Act of Plsn®al(i!^i^4rhile the 
London Company had,, hitherto, r^^d ^ grants 

'I from 
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from the Crown only. Experience, however, 
and a knowledge of the natives, favored the 
Old, and obstructed the Kew Company; while 
a conviction, in the Sovereign, and the result of 
experiments abroad, led the King to recom- 
mend an union of those rival Companies, the 
basis of which w'as settled, during his reign, 
and effected by the award of Lord Godolphin, 
early in the reign of Queen Anne, which formed 
the existing ** United Company of Merchants qf 
England trading to the EastyJndies** 

Prom theUnion of the two Companies in I 707 - 8 , 
tOthePeace of Aix-la-Chapelle,inl748, the char- 
tered rights of the United Company were succes- 
sively i*e<:0^ized and extended, by a series of 
Acts of Parliament during the reigns of Queen 
Anne, Geotge I., and George II ; for by the 
Adt," 10th Queen Anne (171^), it was enacted, 
that the‘ exclusive privileges of trade to the 
East-Indies should be continued to the Com- 
pany, till three, years sifter the 25th March 1733; 
and by ai A® ^George II. (17^). ft was de- 
idimedylbat tie Company dbould continue a Body 

Corporate, 
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Corporate with perpetual succession, with a right 
ih trade to the East-Indies, iij their corporate 
capacity, notwithstanding the redemption of 
their capital stock, and the determination of their 
exclusive privileges ; which exclusive privileges 
wfere, this Act, farther renewed to the Com- 
pany for thirty-three years, or till three years 
after the 25th March I 766 . 

This Act was farther confirmed by the 17 th 

George II. (1744'), ‘when the Company's exclu- 

% • 

sive privileges were extended, for fourteen 
years longer, or to three years after I 78 O ; they 
thus had their exclusive privileges uninterrupt- 
edly continued to them for fifty years, or from 
the 25th March 1733, to the 25th March 1783. 

Several important events occurred, in the long 
period from the Union of the two Companies, 
to the Peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, which gave a 
new character to the situation of the ^ United 
Company’s possessions and trade, both in 
England, and in the East-Indies. 

The French power and trade,* in India, were 
rapidly increasing on the Coroij^nd# ^ Coast, 
while tlie events in the Penini^ ^ India, from 

A the 



the fall of the Mogul and Marhatta empires, and 
from the death of the Nizam-ul-Muluk, led to 
the rise of lesser independent states, founded 
by military adventurers, who were consider, 
ed, in England, as Native Princes. These 
events not only changed the relative situatihn 
of tlie Company with their foreign stations and 
trade, but began to hold out temptations to the 
rival European Companies, particularly the 
French Company, to acquire territory in India, 
and to expel the English from their factories 
and trade. Hence the Maritime Powers in Eu- 
rope were forming stipulations, in treaties, suited 
to preserve the interests of their respective Com. 
panics, at a time when the political anarchy in 
, Hindostan was not understood in Europe : — ^the 
rights of the Company, therefore, were consi- 
dered to be ihiyporiant subjects of public inter- 
est, and their exclusive privileges of trade, the 
npeesw^ means moling them to hold out 
^ga^nst the picroachments of their European 
rivals. 

Thej#llal'#hicktbe Cqjppjpy had acquired^ 
hy their ftmnm: fcharteri, th^. factories or 

possessions, 
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possessions, were continued to them, from 1748 
to 1763, and were extended and explained by 
successive grants, during this period, viz. to erect 
courtsof judicature, to make distributions of prize- 
money, &c. The Company’s factories, during this 
eventful period, which, hitherto, had been protect- 
ed by small guards, were turned into military 
Stations, and distinct armies formed, whose con- 
quests on the Coromandel Coast, under General 
Lawrence and Cplonel Eord, and, in Bengal, under 
the great Lord CMive, acquired what has, since 
that period, been termed ” British India.** 
Tliough the Company were assisted in making 
these conquests, by a small proportion of the 
King’s forces (Adlercron’s and Draper’s regi- 
ments), yet those regiments were disbanded in 
India, at the Peace, and many of the officers 
and men embodied with the Company’s troops. 

The situation of the, £ast-India Company’s 
affairs, from 1768 to 1784,- from the magnitude 
of their territorial acquisitions, soon after the 
Peace of I76S, became subjecte of parliamentary 
inquiry and report. Exdusiyo pi^^es of 
rf ■ 2 trade. 
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trade had been previously granted to them, by 
the Act 1744 , up to March 25th 1783 j but as 
an opinion prevailed, on the one hand, that the 
Public were entitled to a proportion of the reve- 
nues of the conquered provinces, and the Com- 
pany, on the other hand, considered them as 
acquisitions which their armies, aided by the 
King’s fleets, had obtained, it was agreed by 
the Act, 7t^ George HI. (1767)* that the Com- 
pany should pay af400,000 pW ^nnum, for two 
years, to the Public, that they might be enabled 
to consolidate the governnvent of the territories 
which their armies had acquired. In I 769 , a 
similar agreement was' made by the Act, 9th 
George III., by which the territorial acquisitions 
were to remain with the Company, for a farther 
term of flve years, on paying to the Public the 
sum of af400,000 per annum. 

In 1773 * however, the Ginnpany, being un- 
do^ considerable pecuniary diffictflties, were 
obliged to apj^y to ' Padiament for a loan 
of and it was agreed, by the 

Aot* 1^ Gfihtge HI., Public should 

forego 
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forego their claim to any participation in tho 
territorial revenues, till such time as this loaii 
should be repaid, and the ' Bond Debt the 
Company reduced to a specified sum. 

The Company, in 1779, having fully repaid 
this loan, and reduced their Bond Debt to the 
specified sum, it was agreed, by the Act, 19th 
George III., that the territorial acquisitions 
should be continued to them for one year longer, 
or till the 5th 1780, without paying any 
compensation to» the Public j and in this Act, 
the clause, ” saving the rights of the'Cravon, and 
of the Company** was first introduced. Pre* 
viously to the expiration of this last Act, it was 
deemed expedient to continue the territorial ac- 
quisitions in the possession of 'the'iCkmqpany, for 
one year longer, or to the 5th April whii^ 
was accordingly enacted by the' Act,' 80th 
Geoige III, j(J780) j but no com^nsaliOttlwas 
paid by the Company to the Pdbhc for the aaXoL 
The Company’s exclusive prifi^eges of ttad^ 
granted under the Act 1744, ; lit this 

time, netlriy they fiiiiikhned Psr- 

hamept 
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Bament for a renewal thereof; and having 

agreed to pay to the Public the sum of 400, 000, 

in discharge of all claims in respect of the terri- 

torial acquisitions, up to the 1st March 1781, it 

was enacted by the Act, 21st George III. (I78I), 

that the exclusive privileges of trade should be 

renewed to the Company, till March 1st 1794, 

and that the territorial acquisitions should remain 

with them during the same period, without ma- 
* • 
king any additional payments tp the Public for 

them. In this act, the cl^se is again in- 
troduced, “ nothing therein contained 
“ should extend topr^vdice or affect the rights or 
claims qf the PubRc^ or of the Company y res- 
** pecting ihe said territorial acquisitions or reve~ 
“ nues.** 

An important change, however, was introdu- 

4'^ i f ^ 

ced in 1784!, and which has been continued to 
the present time, in the administration of the 
Company's domestic and foreign affidrs ; or al- 
lowing the administration, as well as the 

trade, to continue with, the Courts of 

jmt ^ ^ . 

Directors, jsnd Iropnetojes, bat constituting a 

Board 
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Board'of Commissioners for the'AfEiirs of India, 
with powers to superintend their peUtkal, Jinan- 

ciali and military operations, and leaving the 

^ , 

management of their commerce to the DirectOTs^ 
as the representatives of that body, whose pro- 
perty, or stock, under its various amounts, ha(| 
created, preserved, and brought the East-India 
trade to its existing magnitude and importance. 

The interests of the East-India Company, 
domestic and foreign, from 1784 to the present 
time, as far as regarded the mixed administra-^ 
tion of their affairs, at home, by the Court of 
Directors, and by the Board of Commissioners, 
remained nearly in the same situation, till the 
passing of the Act, 1793, which, like the preceding 
Act, waved the question of the respective rights 
or claims of the {*ubh‘c, and of the Company, 
to the territorial acquisitions, and revenues, yet 
left them in possession of the* Company. It 
is memorable, on tbis occasion, thet the exclu- 
sive privileges of the CoinpaDiy,^ aitjd the Qlaii|t& 
of those who wished to participate in.- die trad^ 
were fully e^i^Wjaed, bc^te ' 'Ihn. !iBs^uiions 

were 
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Vere formed, on which the Act was to proceed ; 
—The claims from the Proprietors of Mines in 
Cornwall, from Exeter, from Manchester, &c. 
were sent by the President of the Board, to the 
Chairman, and explanations received from the 
Committeeof Correspondence:— The resolutions 
were then sent to the Directors, and communi* 
cated to the Court of Proprietors, and then 
finally returned to Ministers, and, by them, 
brought forward, as the basis of the Act of Par- 
liament. 

Several events had occurred in India, which 
required that a considerable proportion of His 
Majesty’s military forctes should be station- 
ed, permanently, in the East- Indies. — The 
rei^ration of the French settlements, at the 
Peace of 1783, had again given an opportu- 
nity tP that restless government, to attempt, 
during the war which foBowed in Europe, to ex- 
cite commotirms amnogjthe native chiefs, that 
menaced the safety «of the provinces which 
the Company hod acquired^ at , the Peace of 
17d3$ a2)d)itho|ii|h it ts'imnecqspry to describe 

events. 



fevehti^, which live in every man’s recollectldH* 
it is impossible not tO refer to the able policy of 
the venerable Mr. Hastings, and of XiOrd Gmm- • 
wallis, and to the .energy and of thn 

Marquis Wellesley, which tended to confinhl 
the English provinces in tiieir allegiance^ to eX-« 
pel the French, and to establish the paramount^ 
power of Britain in the Peninsula of India; ‘ * 

A* 

In the course of the wars, duriug^this period, 
which were supported chiefly by the resources’ 
of the Company,^ conquests were made joinfly 
by their armies, and by the King’s troops. A 
political change, however, took place % thO» 
countries within the Company’s limits ^ fmr thfe* 
Cape of Good Hope, C%lofi, the French* 
Islands, and recently the tJutch Iidands, have' 
been placed under the Crow% , while ,^e ,trad^ 
to them has bemi, in a great medicare,, fkouhicted ' 
by the Company 
From the whole 

garding the Chaitero’gp^ed^iMiyiJLin^ add 
to the English Cbmpattyi^andliihlOiiAt^ 
United 


Comnaav* eattend^c 
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cries of Acts of Parliament, it folioxirs, that the 
‘ Permanent Rights of the Company are, to he a 
‘ Body Corporate^ 'with successsion ; to purchase 
‘ alienate lands in Britain ; toform settle- 
‘ ments,hmldforte^ appoint gcfveirncyrSrCom money 
“ in Tndia^ erect Courts ^Judicature, and raise 
'* and maintain forces in India ; and to trade to 
^ Mast Indies on a joint stock, though their 
'■* ercluswe privileges qf trade should cease and 
determine f* and iheir exclusive privileges of 
trade wer^ the Act 1793^ so far accommo- 
dated to' the di^mands of the private merchants, 
ai to adhm them a prc 5 )ortion of tonnage for 
their imports and exports, in the Company’s 
fleets, without incurring the risks of illicit trade 
to fbrei^ couhtries, or of smuggling, by making 
ihfe ek^orteand imports sulgect to the regulations 
at thfe*'Ifadiii^Hohse, and to the governments of 
£h^,Coypa^y abroad,- ' 

' •']!l^^u«SsrioQ,'^‘'thy^fore, ‘that is now to be 
dynde^^li,‘*'^^^hhlhe^ Permanent Rights of 

&bm them:; and'^if 
thii* wh^fe|p;^^’'have not a legal 

ekiyy^M^'^t^re^ursement, for' the 

immense 
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immense sums which the acq^uisition them has 
cost, for more than two centuries ? 

Mr. Bruce next requested the attention of the 
Committee U> the Experience more ifern Pieo 
kumired peers, during which the commerce of 
Great Britain with the East-Indies, has been pre- 
served to the realm, under exclusive privileges 
of trade, notwithstanding a succession ^ at- 
tempts at partial changes. 

On this subject he observed, that it would be 
proper to advert to the circmnstances, that the 
exclusive privileges were originally conferred on 
the Company, to enable the adventurers to ob- 
tain a fair return for the ca]Mtal which they had 
embarked, for establisliing a direct trade between 
England and the East-Indies; next td enable 
the Company to enter into a competititm mth 
foreign Companies, and to draw the balance of 
the East-India trade in favor, of Britton 1 
lastly, to enable them, lhr<)i%W:-their to 

realize, for the Fublic>itfae comniemil advan- 
tages and revenues ^ which aSSlb 

the: ^rritorial posseano|i8. 



The first infringement made on the Company’s 
exclusive privU^es, was the licences granted to 
Michelbourn and others, by King James I., and 
to the Associations of Courten, &c., during 
the reign of Charles I., which terminated in 
successive losses to the Company’s trade and 
factories, in the exposure of many of their ser- 
vants to imprisonment and death, in the ruin 
of the licensed individuals and associations, and 
in the introduction of piracy in the Indian seas. 

A second infringement on the Company’s ex- 
clusive privileges took place during the Usurpa- 
tion, by the Merchant Adventurers, who were 
allowed to fit out large ^equipments. By the 

A 

interferences of those merchants, they not only 
overstocked the Eastern markets with European 
commodities, andlowened the. prices of them, 
J>ut -rinsed' the prices, of Indian produce, and 
brought oftinfiBrior^quaHty into the Euro- 
pean^tmui&eta; and .this, notwithstanding the 
fstronghaiid which'rilC' Protector over-ruled 
ihhOf'and his Council of 

iji I* 

the -pmciple oi preserving 

the 
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the trade of the East to the kingdom, by res- 
toring to the East-India Company, their exclu- 
sive privileges. 

An indirect attempt on the Company’s exclu- 
sive privileges took place in 1679-80, by private 
English merchants fitting out ships-^at Cadiz, for 
trade to the East-Indies. The crews of these 
interloping vessels, (as they were then denomi- 
nated,) frequently became pirates, which exposed 
the Company’s factories to heavy losses, and 
their servants to great danger, frmn their 
persons and property being seized to make good 
the losses of the natives : hence this project, alsov 
was laid aside. 

Another infringement on the Company’s ex- 
clusive privileges^ took place during the reign 
of King William, who, from being^pmljd to Ihe 
Dutch establishment of several^ ^ CompsuBolt 
formed the English East-India 


manner which has been defi^ib^^ witjh, the«^’ 
iect of creating a COnmeiirion 
the two Compantes; 

few years satisded wiseisoveii^^n, 


■ ^ . 

m 
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such competition, the East-India trade and fac* 
tones might be lost, and induced him to recom- 
mend an Union, which (as has been observed) 
was effected in the rei^ of Queen Anne. 

The next infringement, in point of time, on 
tibe Company’s exclusive privileges, was indirecty 
mising ffom foreigners, combined with the spe- 
culatioiis of English and Dutch smugglers. 

After the Port of Ostend was declared a Free 
Port, in 1714», Dutch and English ships were 
cleare4 out, on Xhitch and English capitals, and 
opened a trade, under the Imperial Flag, with the 
iEast-lndies, to the detriment of the British trade 
and .revenue j the evils from which, formed the 
subject of remonstrances to the Court of Vienna, 
and of successive Acts of Parliament to prevent 
smuggUpg eff Indian produce into England.- 
Another infringement on the Company’s 
t^e, ^i;osefrmn tlte circumstance of the Danes 
l^vii^ i^to^ies in the Peninsula of India ; and 
So &r djOT trade w|s not an infringement 
|sff th^jexelusiye privileges of the Company j but 

fitting out ships 
at 
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at Copenhagen, on British capital, and obtaining 

returns, not from the sales of the cargoes only, 

but by Respondmtia Bonds, for money advanced 

♦ 

by British subjects in India, bearing a high inte- 
rest, and payable nine months aBer the arrival ni 
the ships at Copenhagen ; a project which di- 
minished the British re-exports to the North, 
and produced a considerable smuggling of In- 
dian goods into Britain. 

The last infringement on the Company*sexclu- 
sive privileges has arisen from the French Revo- 
lation, which has involved this country in war 
for more than twenty yeius, during which 
period, the Americans have interfered in the 
India and China trade, as Neutrals, without 
being exposed to the charges of maintaining set- 
tleifients, and have been allowed the advantages 
of this trade, in the vain hope that it might pre- 
vent their co-operation with France, in its revo- 
lutionary wars j anditiscertahilyahardcircuin- 
stance, that the policy" of the State ^ould 
allow such an indulgence difiimy, and 

harder still, that their as jmdm', 

iMs 
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tills indulgence, should be founded on by the 
petitioners against the Company, as a reason for 
divesting them of their privileges; though, in the 
exercise of those privileges, the Company have 
acquired the Indian Empire, and preserved to 
the kingdom almost the exclusive trade to the 
£ast-Indies. 

Mr. Bruce stated, that his third object was, 
an enumeration of ’what appeared to him to be the 
losses and dangers in India, and to the China trade, 

• a 

which a deviation from the existing system of 
Indian effairs might produce. 

The losses in India, he explained, might be 
considered, both as commercial and political. 

The first commercial loss might be, that the 
regular annual demand of the Company would be 
diminished, and the provision of investments would 
no longer be an encouragement to the cultivators 
mcmfactm’ers of Indian produce. This dan- 
ger was best illustrated by a reference to former 
revolutions in India. After the fall of the court 
,of llmy^jie^ned no seat of luxury and 

the consumption of the finer 
productions 
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productions of the East j and it was the event of 
th*e establishment of the Company’s power, that: 
revived tliis demand for the proddciB^ ahd imanu-' 
factures of India : -^The enfcoura^fiiettt given by 
the Company’s governments ’ '4 m servants to 
the natives, has placed them in a st^t© bf safety 
and prosperity, unknown under the arbitrary^ 
governments to which they had been subjectbd j 
and, at the same time, prevented the irregular 
and dangerous inte^er^nce of European advent 
turcrs with their* superstitions and usages, who, 
without such controul as has been kept over them’ 
by the Company’s servants, might have produced 
an anarchy leading to the loss of an empire, 
founded, as Mr. Hastings tended it, ** on the 
“ breath of opimoh.** 

t 

A second commercial loss hiight 'be, the 
depriving the natives ^ that peCunittrp assistance 
which they:, at present, reteivei ^ aSbrnces ^ 
money from the Company* s gatemmonti. 

It is this advance of money to thb is^ve 
tivator, manufacturer, bitt en?-'* 

ables them to provide 

' r sbafbn 
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season of export, and thus afibrds a regular 
supply for the British and European markets;— 
This no private merchant could attempt, be- 
cause, whether h^s capital be equal to such an 
imdertaking of not, is not the question; for 
the natives, from habit, have a confidence iii 
the Company’s servants, which they cannot be 
supposed to place in strangers, as the private 
merchants would be, notwithstanding any regu- 
lation which the wisdom of -government might 
devise. 

A third commercial loss might be, the inter- 
ruption the circuitous commerce of the Com- 
pany in the countries within their limits, which 
consists of a Country Trade, under regulations 
by government, which are fully understood. This 
arrangement enables the Company, though with 
frequent losses, or inconsiderable profit on parti- 
cular ardclp, n^t only to supply the several parts 
of the Penipsula, but dso to furnish to China, 
proportion of buUion and Indian articles, which 
have progressiv^ l^sened the demand for bul- 
lipn ]^jixqpe,wlp«^ that country, for many 


years. 
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years, would alone take, and which foreigners, 
particularly the Americans, are obliged to 
pay. 

The last commercial loss might be, the in- 
terruption, if not the total ruin of the China 
Trade. The idea of opening the trade to India, 
but not to China, must have arisen with those 
only, who did not advert either to the existing 
relations between the Indian and the China 
markets, or to, the^eculiar and impracticable 
character of the Chinese government. — If the 
trade should be opened to India, and the ex- 
clusive trade to China be proposed to be con- 
tinued with the Company, the scheme would 
be found unwise, if not impracticable ; both 
because the strictest regulations have been es- 
tablished by the Directors, and the Company’s 
foreign govei'nments, to prevent irregularities 
in the country ships which proceed from India 
to China ; and though these regulations have, 
in general, beeij effectuld, yet the Company’s 
supracargoes at Canton have been exposed to 
serious disputes with that singular government, 

F g. ■ 
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in consequence of occasional irregularities. It 
wiU be recollected, that the Chinese have es- 
tablished a company, of what are termed Hong, 
or Se(nirity Merchants, 'wh.o are responsible to 
the government, and that the least irregu- 
larity requires the persons committing it to 
be seized and punished ; or if he cannot be 
found, the punishment is inflicted on some 
other British subject. It is, therefore, the high 
character of the Company’s'^ervjints, for regula- 
rity in their conduct and dealings, while they 
remain at Canton, that has alone preserved 
the trade, and no regulations that could be 
established in Britain, would be attended to 
by the Chinese government: hence this most 
valuable branch of the Company’s trade would 
be endangered, if not lost. If the free traders 
should be allowed to pass the Straits of Malacca 
and Sunday and to enter the Chinese seas, they 
not only would have opportunities of smuggling 
opium into China (whfch is prohibited by the 
Chinese government), but could obtain China 
produce* though of inferior quality, from the 

junks. 
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junks, and find places of deposit for them, 
both in the Spice Islands (the Moluccas and 
Bandas) and at the other Malay Islands, (Borneo, 
Celebes, &c.) where, as in former times, ther6 
might be a probability of piracy, which would 
break the connection established between the 
Company and the port of Canton, and bring 
disgrace on the British character. 

If these commercial losses are probable, the 
political losses are eqtfcaUy to be apprehended. 

In the first place, it would be impossible to 
preserve the Allegiance of the Natives, in the Bri- 
tish Indian provinces, to any form of govern- 
ment, but that which they have been accustomed 
to consider as engrafted on the Mogul, or native 
establishments ; and though the Company can 
act as feudatories of the native governments, it 
would be a difficult circumstance, indeed, to find 
any new body, subordinate to the Crown, in Eng- 
land, in which u..s feudatpry character could be 
vested, on the extinction of the East-India 
Company; — and, therefore, though in theory, 
regulations might be framed for this purpose, 

the 
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the attempt to carry them into practice, by 
force, would produce that anarchy, which 
might terminate in the loss of the British pos- 
sessions. 

The introduction, in the next place, under 
any regulations, of adventurers not under con- 
troul, would necessarily produce Colonization. 
If the plan be to allow an entrance to the 
European traders to the principal seats of go- 
vernment only, the impo^ibility of prevent- 
ing the entrance of individuals into the interior 
is obvious, and the consequences have been 
fully establishedi by the evidence before the 
House and the Committee. 

The greatest, and perhaps the most obvious 
political loss, in the third place, would be, that 
of dismembering the cwil and commercial rpla~ 
tions by which the British possessions are, at pre- 
sent, maintained, and of alienating the attachments 
and allegiance of the native military forccy by 
which their territories have been acquired and 
are still preserved. The fullest evidence has 
been obtained of the character of the natives, 

the 
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tlie simplicity of their habits, and their attach- 
ment to their usages ; and it has been an uni- 
form instruction to the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Company, on no occasion to offend 
against them. Whether the prejudices and 
the usages of the natives, or indeed of any 
other people, accord with European, or rather 
British, notions of propriety, is not the ques- 
tion; for among every people, and in every 
age, prejudices and 's&a.ges have been found an 
over-match for /cason, and frequently for 
morality. 

The last political loss would he, what is 
obvious at home ; — the loss of an auxiliary ma- 
rine, which, in the hour of danger, has, on so 
many occasions, been an important addition to 
our navy, and contributed to our national 
safety ; — the loss of establishments, formed at the 
expence of many millions, for creating and 
preserving this marine ; — and the loss of a re- 
venue (amounting, at this time, to about 
^4,500,000) from the Company’s trade, col- 
lected with facility, and with moderate charges; 

and 



and it is yet ,.to be ascertained, what compen- 
sation more than one hundred thousand people 
must receive, who are either directly employed 
under the Company, or indirectly supported by 
the exports they send to India and to China, and 
by the sale of the imports they bring from both 
countries ; without saying any thing farther, 
than by a reference to the capital stock of the 
East-India Company, amounting to the sum of 
twelve millions sterling, ■^nd^ subscribed for, 
in the year 1793, on a reliance on the con- 
tinuance of the Company’s government and 
trade. 

Mr. Bruce next requested the attention 
of the Committee, to a few remarks on the 
sources qfihe Applications for an Open Trade ; — 
on the proposed Resolutions, printed by order of 
■ the House, on the 22d March 1813; — and on 
the Evidence subsequently laid before the House, 
by the Company. 

The first source of’these applications, as far 
as can be ascertained from facts, was a supposed 
increase of Tonnage, Exports, and Imports. It 

has 
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has been assumed as a fact, but without either 
estimate or evidence to support it, that the 
Open Trade to India, and subsequently to China, 
w^ould rapidly tend to increase the tonnage to 
an indefinite extent. It has not, hpwever, 
been even attempted to be shewn, either by esti- 
mate or evidence, that the ships of the private 
merchants, of 350 tons, from the river Thames, 
and much less the ships from the Out-ports, 
would equal tl\e krJbwn tonnage of the Com- 
pany. That the}'^ would do so, is mere asser- 
tion, and assertion by classes of petitioners, 
many of them inland, and none of them pre- 
suming on any thing, but that the free trade, 
would extend their shipping to^ an immense 
amount. It has not, in the same manner, been 
attempted to be shewn, cither by estimate or 
otherwise, what the amount of the exports would 
be ; for not a single new article has been specified 
as intended to be exported. In like manner, it 
has been asserted, that there would be a great 
increase of the imports of Indian produce : but if 
Indian manufactures could be brought home, 

and 
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and sold in fair competition with our home manu- 
factures, the free merchant and manufacturer 
would probably be soon as much at variance 
with each other, as they are now united against 
the East-India Company. 

Another source of these applications is, the 
general right of all British subjects to trade to 
all countries, subject to the British power, or 
connected, by the relations of amity, with 
♦Britain. 

Had the territorial possessions of the Com- 
pany been, like our ancient North American 
Colonies, formed and maintained for centuries, 
by the British Government, and defended by 
the British arms, the general right of British 
subjects to trade to them would be undeniable; 
but the Indian possessions do not come under 
this description, for the ancient factories of 
the Company were purchased, or acquired, by 
cessions from the Native Powers, for valuable 
considerations. It is *little more than half a 
century since the Indian possessions were con- 
quered by the Compapy’s arms, and administered 
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on the basis of the native governments, of which 
they were the professed subordinates : and can 
an equal right be asserted by those, who have had 
no share in embarking either their property in 
acquiring such a territory, or risking their lives 
in preserving it, as by those who have actually 
acquired and preserved our Indian dominions ? 

On the proposed Resolutions, Mr. Bruce ob- 
served, that he must confine himself entirely to 
those which were lald^jeforc the House, on the 
22d March, the alterations, or additions to which, 
he had only been possessed of, for a few hours ; 
and then stated, that though the first Resolution 
proposed to continue the Company’s privileges, 
the exceptions to it, in the subsequent Resolu- 
tions, so weakened those privileges, as to render , 
the exercise of them impracticable. Is it to 
be understood by “ the continuance of their ex» 
isting privileges,” that the Company’s right of 
property to their ancient seats of trade, is to 
be admitted, and their Claims to the tenitorial 
acquisitions waved, as in former Acts, and 

G 2 that 
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that the exceptions in the subsequent Resolu. 
tions, referred to the trade only ? 

2. That though the exclusive trade in Tea 
is, by the second Resolution, to remain with 
the Company, the other China exports (nan- 
keens, raw-silks, &c.) are not specified. If 
the Open Traders are to be allowed to pass the 
Straits of Malacca to the Spice Islands, &c. they 
might then interfere, as has been stated, with the 
China trade, and thus not.o^ffy all kinds of China 
exports, but even Tea, by illicit connections, 
between the Eastern Islands and the coasts of 
China, might become part of their homeward 
assortments, and thus most materially diminish 
the Company’s sales, for home consumption, and 
the re-export of that valuable article : and it is 
remarkable, that no provision is made, in any 
of the Resolutions, for the same open sales and 
public competition at the Out-poils, which have 
been carried on, with so much benefit to the 
Public, by the East- India Company ; nor is it 
specified, whether the usual exports from Eng- 
land 
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land to China, and from India to China, are to 
be, as at this time, exclusively carried on by the 
Company, or not. Can any security be given, 
that the Open Traders, if they are allowed to 
enter the China Seas, will not purchase Banca 
tin, at a cheaper rate than they can carry out the 
tin of Cornwall ? Is it to be a provision, that they 
are to export Devonshire Long Ells, even at a 
loss 5 or is that export to be given up ? and is 
there any seciirity,'''^at the Open Traders will 
return to Britaii?, and not go to North America, 
Spanish America, or even to ports in Europe, 
where they may sell both ship and cargo ? 

3. That the exception, in the third Resolu- 
tion, which lat/s open the trade to India to such 
ports as have 'warehouses, 'wet-docks, or basins, 
or may volunteer the building of them, certainly 
renders the imports of the Company, from In- 
dia, less, by the proportion or quantity which the 
Open Traders may import to the Out-ports ; and 
if the capital stock of tlfe Company is proposed 
to be employed in this trade, it will make the 
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returns inadequate to pay, even the existing di- 
vidend on it. 

4. That the Appropriations of the Territorial 
Revemies in India, by the fourth Resolu- 
tion, ( m. to the payment of the civil and 
military establishments in India, and in- 
terest on the Indian debt) can leave but a small 
surplus, either for investment, or for remittances 
to China. Is it intended that the Company 
are to keep up their , j>5{himercial establish- 
ments in India, when the commerce is to be di- 
vided between them and the Open Traders ? If 
so, the proportion of trade which they are to 
carry on in India, and the China trade, would be 
liable to the same charges, as at this time j though 
the whole now yields to the Proprietors, little 
more than the legal interest of money in Eng- 
land. 

5. That the Appropriations of the Commercial 
Profits in England, by the fifth and sixth Resolu- 
tions (viz. to the payment of bills of exchange, 
debts, interest, commercial charges, dividend 
of ten and a half per cent, on the capital stock, 

and 
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and reduction of the Indian Debt, and Bond 
Debt in England) seem to be utterly impractica- 
ble. It cannot be expected, that the Company 
can pay even their commercial charges in Eng- 
land, amounting to above ^190,000 per annum, 
(including <£’^2,000 per annum to the Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India) and the dividend 
of ten and a half per cent, on their stock, from 
the crippled trade to India, and from the profits 
on tea only, to ^ay littbing of the other extensive 
appropriations ; •nor can Government suppose, 
that the India Proprietors, will feel their stock 
to be safe, if it is to be employed in a com- 
merce so narrowed and so burdened ; for, if 
they do so, an ultimate, if not an immediate 

bankruptcy must be the result. 

0 

6th. That by the eighth Resolution, the 
Company are to be farther limited from grant- 
ing pensions and gratuities to meritorious and de- 
serving officers, though this is the only mode 
they have left to them,*of rewarding long and 
approved services. It need not be mentioned, 
that the Company have no honors to confer, but 

only 
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only such rewards as they may consider eminent 
services may merit; and if divested of this power, 
their servants would be left, in many instances, 
friendless, or perhaps in distress. If a provi- 
sion of this description had formerly existed, the 
venerable Mr. Hastings, to whom may be as- 
cribed the preservation of the conquests of Lord 
Clive, and who gave so impressive a proof 
at the bar, of talents and services, could not, in 
his own elegant language^o * haye received that 
bounty from the Company^/ from which he 
“ now derived his subsistence.” 

7th. By the Act of 1793, the appointment 
of Governors and Commanders-in-chief was left 
with the Company, as well as an express power 
of recall ; but, by the ninth Resolution (March 
S2dl813), though the appointment, nominally, 
is to remain with the Company, yet the King^s 
approbation is to be given under the Sign Ma- 
nual, countersigned by the President of the 
Board of Commissionets ; and it is not specified, 
that any power of recall, in case of mismanage- 
ment, is to be left to the Company : so that, in 

fact. 
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fact, a Conge d'EUre is to be issued to the 
Company to appoint, provided the King and 
the President approve ; but without leaving to 
the Company the selection of those persons who, 
from long and faithful services, might be pre- 
sumed to be best qualified to fill those situa- 
tions ; or the power of recalling those, who, in 
fact, were to be appointed independently of their 
choice, and whom they might find inadequate to 
the discharge of the' first and most important 
duties. 

On the subject of the Evidence laid 
before the House, Mr. Bruce observed, that 
though he had attended the examination of the 
witnesses, both in the House, and in the Com- 
mittee, every day, he considered it to be im- 
practicable to form a just opinion of the sub- 
ject, till the whole of the evidence had been 
completed ; — nor did he conceive, that even 
the great Lord Chancellor Bacon would have 
undertaken to examine and- decide on a body of 
evidence, consisting of nearly six hundred folio 
pages, in a few hours : — all, therefore, that an 

H individual. 
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individual, like himself, could attempt, was to 
state the following general facts, which appeared 
to be established by this great body of evidence. 
— That the administration of the British Indian 
Provinces had, hitherto, proceeded on a system 
engrafted on the ancient native governments ; 
and, from the fixed character of the natives, 
had preserved the allegiance of our Indian sub- 
jects, and yielded a large and permanent re- 
venue. 

— That the regulations, which have hitherto 
been adopted, by the Company, had prevented 
the indiscriminate intercourse or interference of 
British subjects, or of Europeans, in general, 
with the prejudices of the natives, in favor of 
their ancient opinions, usages, and manners. 

— That, from the fixed character of the natives, 
particularly the Hindoos, the produce and ma- 
nufactures of India have been found equal to 
tlieir wants and their desirea; and that the climate, 
and their habits, afforded no prospect of an in- 
crease of demand for British goods ; particularly 
when it has appeared, that British artists have 

settled. 
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settled at the different Presidencies, and employ- 
ed native workmen, who can furnish the same 
articles at a cheaper rate than they can be 
imported from Britain ; and, in fact, that Bri- 
tish goods are chiefly, if not exclusively, pur- 
chased by the European inhabitants. 

— That the export trade from Great-Britain had 
not only been equal to the demands in India, 
but, in general, so far above them, that, in ma- 
ny cases, the Company, and their naval officers, 
who carried out itheir little investments, freight 
free, and the Indian agents, were often obli- 
ged to sell the goods at and below prime cost. 

— That the imports from India had, hitherto, not- 
withstanding all the heavy duties imposed on 
then?, been equal, not only to the home con- 
sumption, but to the demands for re-exportation, 
though this branch of the trade, for reasons of 
state, had been materially injured by the neu- 
trality allowed to the American traders. 

—That the smuggling of cargoes, by the Com- 
pany, on the evidence of the first revenue offi- 
cers, was impracticable, as there existed no 
H 2 temptation 
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temptation to make the attempt ; — tliat smug- 
gling had been farther prevented, by the trade 
being carried on in large ships, with the safe- 
guards of the East-India docks and warehouses ; 
and that, from the lists of seizures, the smuggling 
had been chiefly detected in smaller articles, 
seized from the crews and passengers. 

— That the vessels from the Out-ports, of three 
hundred and fifty tons, either in the outward or 
homeward voyages, wouV’ have greater facility 
in defrauding the revenue, by going to foreign 
ports to dispose of their cargoes, to the preju- 
dice of the re-export trade, or by smuggling, 
in innumerable ways, into Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

—That, from the positive evidence of the Re- 
venue Officers of Customs and Excise, the smug- 
gling of Indian and China produce will encrease, 
by dividing the trade between the river Thames 
and the Out-ports, at which the revenue cannot 
be so efficiently collected, as at the sales of the 
East-India Company. 
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Mr. Bruce concluded his observations, by ask- 
ing, whether it would be wise, in the present 
convulsed state of Europe, and of the world, and 
in the actual state of the British resources and 
revenues, to interfere with such an old establish- 
ment, as that of the East-India Company ; if so, 
it was surely contrary to the practice of a na- 
tion, distinguished for resting all its institutioxis 
on experience, leading to improvements, not on 
theories in pojitics, or spccvdations in trade. 
The last twenty«)'ears, he observed, had shewn 
enough of theory and speculation, by the events 
which had desolated Europe ; and it would be a 
most cruel event, indeed, while the insidious in- 
terferences of foreigners have been unable to 
shake the foundations of our government, or of 
the institutions subordinate to it, it“ our own 
innovations should weaken the one, or destroy 
the other. 

Supposing, however, that these evil forebo- 
dings should be realised, and that the Company 
should be dissolved, and their trade annihilated, 
the justice of the British Government will sure- 
ly 
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ly gr^int a full indemnity to the EastJndia Com- 
pany, whose enterprize, conquests, and adminis- 
tration, have acquired and preseiTed the Indian 
empire j and to the proprietors of the shipping 
and establishments which have been formed, at 
the expence of many millions, under the con- 
viction of the stability of the Company, and 
of the navigation of its ships and trade being 
confined to the river Thames. It would, to 
himself, be a melancholy reflection indeed, 
to have lived to see one political and financial 
error lose to the country its American Colo- 
nies, and to be convinced, that the proposed 
Resolutions, if passed into a law, in opposition 
to a most full and complete body of evidence, 
would, in a short time, probably lose its Ii.diap 
Empire to Great Britain. 


THE END. 








